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“THE WORLD TODAY” 


James G. McDonald’s Monday evening radio 


talks for this month: 
Oct. G—An Uneasy Europe 
13—The Crisis in Germany 
20—The Eleventh Assembly of the League 
2%7—British Polities 


Over WEAF and stations associated with the 


National Broadcasting Co., 7:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


REVISING THE WORLD COURT 


UBA’S success at Geneva in blocking 
* the Protocol for Revision of the 
World Court Statute offers a graphic illus- 
tration of the influence which even the 
smallest State may exercise over the de- 
cisions of the League of Nations. This 
Protocol, which contained a number of 
amendments intended to facilitate the 
work of the Court, was to have come into 
force on September 1, 1930 provided no 
objection had been raised. On September 
9, 1930, when the Council convened, the 
Protocol of Revision had been signed by 
fifty-two States, including the United 
States, and ratified by thirty-three. Cuba, 
however, which had not signed the Proto- 
col, notified the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations on August 16, 1930 of 
its objection to the method by which the 
Protocol was to be brought into effect— 
that is, without the necessity of formal 
ratification by each State. Cuba, further- 
more, questioned the wisdom of the pro- 
posed amendments providing for a perma- 
nent session of the Court and an increase 
in the salaries of the judges, and requiring 
the judges to devote their entire time to 
the work of the Court. The action taken 
by Cuba was attributed in many quarters 
to Judge Antonio de Bustamante’s un- 
willingness to surrender his professional 
practice in Cuba. 


Following a sharp exchange of words in 
the First Committee of the Assembly be- 
tween M. Politis and Dr. Ferrara, Cuban 
Ambassador to Washington, the latter 
stated that while he could make no prom- 
ise on behalf of his government, he never- 
theless thought that if the other States 
ratified the Protocol for Revision, Cuba 
would do likewise. In the meantime, a 
temporary arrangement was adopted 
by the Assembly whereby the number of 
judges will be raised from eleven to fif- 


teen, the number of deputy-judges remain- 
ing at four; the salaries of the judges will 
be increased, and the Court will be asked 
to consider using its power under the 
Statute to establish a permanent session. 


The question which now most concerns 
the United States is whether the failure of 
the Protocol for Revision will in any way 
hamper or delay this country’s entrance 
into the Court. The Committee of Jurists 
which drafted the Protocol recommended 
the addition to the Statute of a new chap- 
ter incorporating the essential portions of 
the Rules of Court governing advisory 
procedure, chiefly to meet the views of the 
United States. The interests of the 
United States in the matter of advisory 
opinions, however, are fully protected by 
the Protocol for Accession, an entirely 
separate document, which provides that 
“the Court shall render advisory opinions 
in public session, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, substantially as pro- 
vided in the now existing Articles 73 and 
74 of the Rules of Court.” Thus, despite 
the failure of the Protocol for Revision, 
the way remains clear for accession by the 
United States to the Statute of the Court. 


On September 25 the Council and the 
Assembly gave fresh evidence of their de- 
sire for American participation in the 
work of the Court when Mr. Kellogg was 
elected one of fifteen judges to serve a 
nine-year term. The election of a German 
judge to the Court has met with universal 
approval. Objections, however, have been 
raised, especially by the Scandinavian 
countries, to the election of as many as 
three Latin-American judges. Neverthe- 
less, the new Court as a whole is more 
widely representative of existing systems 
of law than the one which preceded it. 


—VERA MICHELES DEAN 


—— Page Two 


The Jewish Agency’s Demands 
An interesting event of the past week 
has been the publication for the first time 
in this country of the demands submitted 
to the British government by the Jewish 
Agency—the body which directs Jewish 
policy in Palestine. 


The Agency has stated that it is pre- 
pared to come to a suitable agreement 
with the Arabs, but only if the Arabs will 
meet them on the following points: 


The Jewish National Home policy to be safe- 
guarded (Arabs have hitherto refused to rec- 
ognize even the right to a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine); the historical connection 
of all Jews with Palestine to be recognized; 
the present Jewish minority to be guaranteed 
political and cultural equality with the Arab 
community; no ultimate limitation to be placed 
on the percentage of Jews in Palestine. 


Among other Jewish Agency demands 
to which it will be difficult to secure Arab 
consent are the following: 


1. Jewish immigration, unrestricted on 
racial grounds, to be regulated not by the gov- 
ernment but by the Jewish Agency, within 
the scope of government ordinances and laws. 

2. The Palestine government to seek advice 
of the Jewish Agency before legislation is pre- 
pared or administrative action taken, such ad- 
vice not to be rejected except for reasons 
manifestly valid under the mandate. 

8. No national self-governing institutions 
for Palestine until friendly relations are es- 
tablished between Jews and Arabs. Only local 
self-government to be extended yet. 

4. The government to encourage close Jew- 
ish settlement as provided in the mandate; 
perpetual lease to the Jewish Agency for this 
purpose of over 125,000 acres specified in the 
memorandum; also a suggestion that an Irri- 
gation and Settlement Company be formed 
under Jewish Agency auspices to assist inten- 
sive cultivation of 3 to 5-acre holdings of 
Arab peasants after they have been persuaded 
to sell the greater part of their land to Jews; 
this plan to insure greater productivity for the 
country as a whole. 

5. The resources of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan to be pooled and discrimination against 
Jews in the latter territory terminated. 
(Transjordan is under the same mandate as 
Palestine but in 1922 was exempted from the 
operation of all provisions respecting the Jew- 
ish National Home.) 


6. An equal number of Jews and Arabs to 
be appointed to the Palestine police force. 


Other demands and suggestions have a 
less controversial flavor. The memoran- 
dum as a whole, however, supports the 
contention that the whole purpose of the 
Palestine mandate is the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home—non-interfer- 
ence with the national life of the Arabs 
being only an incidental condition limiting 
the fulfilment of that purpose. This view 
is obviously one in which many Arabs and 
some Englishmen will not concur. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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Democracy in Turkey 


While the number of dictatorships in 
Europe shows a tendency to increase, Tur- 
key’s dictator has voluntarily begun to 
democratize the government of which he 
has been the effective leader since 1923. 
In 1926 a plot against the life of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha was severely punished by the 
execution or imprisonment of all leaders 
who were suspected of opposing his pol- 
icy. Since that time only one political 
party has been in existence. The elections 
of 1927 accordingly took an unusual form. 
Voters were called upon merely to endorse 
the “candidates” whom the President had 
already selected. The people, he explained 
at this time, needed education before they 
could perform their duty as citizens. 


Since March 1925 government has been 
carried on under the premiership of Ismet 
Pasha, whose main concern it has been to 
develop transportation, agriculture, indus- 
try and education, but to avoid contracting 
foreign loans. The actual bankruptcy so 
frequently predicted by observers incredu- 
lous of Turkey’s capacity to recover with- 
out heavy foreign borrowing has not yet 
materialized. The government, however, 
has irritated foreign creditors by post- 
poning payment of the full amount of the 
annual interest on the Ottoman Public 
Debt. The high cost of living and the ex- 
cessive burden of taxation have borne 
heavily on the Turkish people. Meanwhile, 
under the existing system of government 
and the strict newspaper censorship, dis- 
content has found no legitimate outlet. 


On August 13 the President allowed a 
new party to be launched under the leader- 
ship of Fethi Bey, Turkish Ambassador 
at Paris and a former Premier. His pro- 
gram featured the abolition of government 
monopolies, the development of Turkey’s 
economic resources with the assistance of 
foreign loans, freedom of speech and of 
the press, a broader suffrage, full political 
rights for minorities and membership in 
the League of Nations. 


On September 24, after winning a by- 
election in Smyrna, Fethi Bey took his seat 
in the Grand National Assembly, gathered 
a number of deputies to his standard and 
witnessed the resignation and subsequent 
reappointment of Ismet Pasha as Premier 
at the head of a Cabinet whose reorganiza- 
tion showed the effects of recent criti- 
cisms. The press has obtained relative 
freedom within the past three weeks, and 
it is obvious that the people in general 
welcome the change. 


—ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


